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ORIGINAL. 


PITY THE POOR. 


“ Ask of any the spot they like best upon earth, 

And they’! answer with pride, “’tis the land 
of my birth.” 

Oh! Ireland! dear Ireland, thou art dearer to 


me 

Than all the famed coasts of a far foreign sea ; 

What emerald can peer, or what sapphire can 
vie sky °” 

With the grass sf thy fields, or thy summerday 

Similar words to those we may suppose 
were uttered by the poor woman in the en- 
graving. Being constantly told that in 
America ‘‘ money was as plenty as_black- 
berries” in a fruitful season, John Maloney 
determined as soon as he had accumulated 
sufficient means to defray the expenses of 
the voyage, that himself and wife would 
“lave auld Ireland, and the thatched cot- 
tage, and the pratee patch which his fath- 
er had left him, to emigrate to foreign 
parts.” Many a misgiving had poor Mary 
Mahoney as her husband dwelt upon what 
he would do in America; but he would 
comfort her by saying, “‘And Mary, my 
dear, you shail one day ride in a coach with 
the best of ’em,”’ and so Mary, good, hope- 
fulcreature as she was, tried to look upon 
the bright side, and did everything in her 
power to gather a few comforts together 
against the time when they would be most 
needed. 

At length the time arrived for their de- 
parture, and with a full heart, Mary bade 
adieu to the scenes she loved so well. It 
seemed to her that the grass was never so- 
green, or the flowers so fair, as they were 
when she took a last look at her home, 
and her ‘“‘weegarden.” Perhaps she 
thought with the poetess— 

“They tell me of regions where flowers are 
found, 

Where perfume and tints spread a paradise 
round ; 

Bat brighter to me cannot garland the earth 

7. ey that spring forth in the land of my 


The voyage was a pleasant and a short 
one, and with hopeful hearts the emigrants 
landed upon a wharf in New York. They 
very soon found that if they would eat, 
they must work, and that money could not 
be had for the asking. When they could 
obtain work they got along very well, but 
with the characteristic improvidence of 

country people, they did not lay up 
anything aguinst a rainy day, and they 
finally sunk into extreme poverty. Win- 


tef was approachjng, and they could obtain 


no place to stay in, except a room in a 
miserable building where the wintry blasts 
every opportunity to penetrate. They 

. now three children, two daughters and 
‘n infant ‘son; Mary’s health was poor, 
and she dared not leave her Ittle ones long 
atatime to procure work. She could 
Wash well, and would gladly have done 
but she looked so poor and miserable 
When she went to ask for it, that persons 














were unwilling to trust their clothes 
in her hands. Oh! little friends, 
i} if any one ever comes to you to ap- 
‘| ply for work, when you have houses 
of your own, pity them the more if 
they are poor and ragged, and go 
with them to their homes, and 
minister to their wants. I know 
ai there are imposters, but it is better 
to be deceived many times than to 
send one deserving object away 
H empty. 

To add to Mary’s distress, John 
had become discouraged and reck- 
we less, and had got into bad company. 
He was no longer the kind and con- 
siderate husband of former days, but was 
so cross when he came home that the little 
ones would hide from him, and even if they 
suffered ever so much from cold or hunger, 
they did not dare to manifest it in his 
presence. Still poor Mary toiled on; she 
would gladly have lain down and died, but 
for her children. Oh! what will not a 
mother bear for the children of her love? 
cold, hunger, ill-treatment, are nothing to 
her, if she can only make them comforta- 
ble. 

It was acold night in January; Mary 
had pyt the children to bed and covered 
them up as well as she could, though it 
made her heart ache to see them shiver, 
even after she had dune all in her powei w 
warm them. All the furniture in the room 
was a large bedstead, a trundle bed for the 
children, and a chair or two. Mary bore 
the cold as well as she could, but when 
she saw that her little ones could m 
sleep on this account, she resolved #01 
one more fire at least, so she took an” 
axe and split up the chairs and made a 
bright warm fire. Soon the children slept, 
but their mother sat on the side of the bed- 
stead, waiting for her husband. Hours 
passed on, att still he came not; the last 
piece of wood. was on the fire, as a knock 
was heard at the door. Mary opened it, 
and two men came in, bearing a burden, 
the sight of which made her heart almost 
cease to beat, fora moment. It was the 
dead body of her husband; he had been 
drinking to excess, and had fallen by the 
wayside, and slept that deep sleep that 
knows no waking here. 

Poor Mary, her cup of misery now seem- 
ed to be fyll. After this, however, some 
benevolent individuals took care~ of her 
and the children through the winter, and 
as she was so desirous of returning home, 
her passage was paid, and now she will 
have ber wish, which may be expressed in 
the following words : 
iy Hy, country, I love thee! and oh, mayst thou 

nave 
The last throb of my heart, ere ‘tis cold in the 







grave ; 
Mayst thou yield me that grave in thine own 
daisied earth, 
And my ashes repose in the land of my birth.” 
EsTELLE. 


HMloral-Cales. 


ORIGINAL. 


HELEN HARTLEY’S DECISION. 


“ Well, Annie, if you don’t deserve to 
be called a book-worm, I don’t know who 
does,” said Helen Hartley, somewhat im- 
patiently. Annie Warren started at the 
sound of her cousin’s voice, for she had 
supposed herself alone, so engaged had she 
been in reading, that she had not ob- 
served her cousin's entrance. There were 
tears in her eyes as she raised them. She 
was about to speak, when a merry laugh 

















_no,I almost forgot to tell you. 





interrupted her. Helen was standing at 
the window, apparently very much amused 
at what she saw. ‘* What amuses you so 
much?” inquired Annie. ‘So you have 
descended to this material world of ours, 
Miss Warren. I thought you had gone 
far above it, in some flight of fancy. I 
have been watching you for the last half 
hour. You looked exceedingly interest- 
ing; I only wish that Edward West were 
here to see.” ‘ Always jesting, Helen; 
but was I the cause ofthat laugh?” ‘“O 
Our sanc- 
timonious parson of a cousin is coming up 
the street with a bundle of tracts in his 
pocket, and a long lecture for me on the 
end of his tongue, I suppose. Poor me! 
I suppose I must look very penitent, and 
Annie, I wish I had some of the tears you 
shed so needlessly just now, to weep for 
my sin of going to the theatre last- even- 
ing; but there, ’tis of no use, 1 never can 
be good enough to please my wise cousin. 
It really is laughable to think of Wendell 
Murray becoming a minister: two years 
ago he was as gay and fond of pleasure as 
any one. But he is almost here, and we 
will have some fun, for I will teaze the 
parson.”” ‘*O Helen, don’t say anytning 
to wound his feelings, and do not jest so 
much on serious subjects.”” ‘* What! you 
are not to be a minister too, are you, An- 
nie? On the whole, my dear, as] have had 
no time to think over my confessions, I'll 
leave you to entertain the young parson, 
till I can collect my scatteréd thoughts,” 
so saying, Helen bounded lightly through 
the bpen door, upon the piazza, and Annie, 
who had just risen to leave the room, seat- 
ed herself again. 

Wendell Murray, the subject of Helen 
Hartley’s ridicule, was one well calculated 
to excite admiration. He was called 
handsome, and his manners were dignified, 
and singularly pleasing. In the first years 
of his college life, he had been gay, and 
much inclined to dissipation. He entered 
with zest into every fashiou.able amuse- 
ment, and seemed determined to enjoy the 
present, regardless of the future. With 
his fellow students he was a favorite, and 


enjoyed the reputation of being a “ fine 


fellow.” Flattery and attention had al- 
ready begun to show their effects on a 
mind not guatded with sufficient care 
against them, and Wendell Murray was 
being swiftly carried into the whirlpool of 
folly and dissipation, when the hand of 
God, who is ever ready, in answer to 
prayer, to bless those who are rushing on 
to their own destruction, arrested him in 
his downward course. He became con- 
victed of his error, and was led to conse- 
crate his heart and talents to the Author 
of his being. He bore with praiseworthy 
firmness the ridicule of his college com- 
panions, and indeed, of all his associates ; 
but it was a great trial to his feelings, to 
be laughed at by his cousin Helen, the one 
who for many years had been the éentre, 
around which all his bright anticipations 
and hopes of happiness had clustered. She 
was’a thoughtless, joyous, creature, with a 
fond, loving heart, and winning ways, 
which made it almost impossible not to 
love her. Wendell Murray had never 
spoken to her of love. but he felt that she 
must know that his affection for her was 
more than that ofa cousin. And Helen, 
did she return that love? Had she ques- 
tioned her heart @n the subject, she would 
have found that it had been long in her 
cousin’s keeping. She had admired his 
talents, and been proud of his popularity ; 
but ah! it was adeath-blow to her pride 
to have him aChristian. She seldom shed 





hi 


tears, but she wept when he told her of his 
intention to study for the ministry. ‘0, 
Wendell,” said she, ‘* how can you waste 
your talents in such a way? I thought 
we might be proud of youas a distinguish- 
ed member of the bar, or a statesman 3 but 
now we may expect nothing of that sort. 
You will-put on a black coat, a white cra- 
vat, and a long face, and spend your days 
in preaching to people who will consider 
themselves privileged to dictate how you 
shall live, just how much money you shall 
spend, &c.; in visiting poor folks, and con- 
doling with sorrow-stricken widows and 
invalids, It is almost laughable to think 
of Wendell Murray going about distrbut- 
ing tracts, and wearing the dignity of a 
Reverend !” and Helen smiled through her 
tears, at herown representation. Wendell 
was grieved. ‘ Dear Helen, do not speak 
thus, I entreat you,”’ he replied. ‘ How 
could Iemploy in a better manner, the 
talents which God has given me, than in 
serving Him? It is a duty, andI deem it 
my greatest happiness to do so, And my 
ear cousin, my joy would be complete, 
could you sympathize with me on this im- 
portant subject, and consent to share with 
me the joys, the trials, and the work of 
life; that work, in which each and every 
one of the human race should bear a part.” 
Helen was startled by her cousin’s manner. 
He had never before spoken in such a way. 
As he took her hand in his, and bending 
his dark, expressive eyes upon her, plead, 
oh, so earnestly, that she would not cast 
away the interests of her soul, but give her 
attention at once to them, she thought she 
could do anything for his sake; but some- 
thing whispered, “‘ This may be only a 
mistaken enthusiasm, and if it be not, 
could you consent to give up the pleasures 
of life, and share the lot of a minister of 
the gospel, endure privations and trials in 
this world, for the hope of a reward in an 
unknown future?” Influenced by these 
thoughts, she replied, ** I would not wound 
your feelings, my dear cousim; but you 
know my disposition, that I am too gay 
and thoughtless to be happy in the course 
of life you would mark out for me. Your 
religion is too gloomy forme. It does very 
well for older people, who, wearied and 
worn with trials and disappointments, look 
upon this life with disgust. To me «ll is 
cheerful now,and until sorrow comes, | can- 
notfeel that this is not a bright world. 1 can- 
not expect the share of your affection which 
I once thought that I possessed, now that 
your whole heartis given to the church ; 
but although I must differ from you, 1 hope 
you will not altogether discard your wilful 
cousin.” So saying, Helen extended her 
hand to her cousin, and hastened from the 
room to conceal her emotion. 

Having gained the solitude of her own 
chamber, she wept unrestrained, as she 
thought of all she had relinquished. Then, 
and not before, did she realize how _neces- 
sary her cousin had been to her happiness. 
“Tam not worthy of him,”’ she murmured, 
** may he find one who is. But could I 
see him the husband of another? Never!” 
and she pressed her hands to her face, to 
keep back the tears which fell so fast. “I 
might try to please him, I will. But no; 
he knows that I object to the profession he 
has chosen, and if he loved me, he would 
relinquish it for my sake.” This thought. 
calmed her agitated feelings somewhat, and 
she resolved to seem as gay asever. As 
week passed, and the cousins had. not 
met, and when Helen saw Wendell: ap-- 
proaching, her heart was not in the jesting 
words she ‘uttered. She felt that she could 
not meet him with her wonted manner, and 
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she left the room to recover her firmness. 

When Wendell Murray entered, he look- 
ed around for Helen, but not seeing her, he 
approached Annie, and observing that she 
had been weeping, he drew a seat near her, 
and spoke kindly. He glanced at the 
book in her hand, and his countenance at 
once lighted up with pleasure. ‘‘May I 
believe, my dear cousin,” sail he, ‘that 
you have found aught in those pages to 
cause tears? Has the story of the cross 
melted your heart?” Annie bowed her 
head, and Wendell spoke most eloquently 
and impressively of the love ef Christ. Hie 
dark eyes kindled as he spoke, and so did 
his heart enter into the subject,that very few 
could have listened to his words unmoved. 
They had not perceived the entrance of 
Helen, who now stood concealed by the 
folds of a curtain, a deeply interested lis- 
tener. Soon her name was mentioned, and 
with such deep interest, by her cousin 
Wendell, that Helen’s resolution almost 
failed her, and she forgot the gay speeches 
which she intended to make. Her posi- 
tion was becoming unpleasant, and she 
quietly escaped from the room, and entered 
again, as if just coming from the garden. 
‘There is a gentleman, Annie,” said she, 
“*who looks—” She stopped, as if sur- 
prised to see her cousin, and bidding him 
a careless good evening, turned to Annie 
and said, ‘* That gentleman looks as if he 
were coming here. If I am not mistaken 
it is Mr. West.” A slight blush tinged 
the pale cheek of Annie Warren, at the 
mention of this ‘name, which was not un- 
perceived by her companions. “ You will 
see him, won’t you, Helen?’’ said Annie, 
‘*I have a headache.” ‘I imagine he 
would’nt have walked here, if he had’nt 
expected to see Miss Warren; but I will 
oblige you, and listen to his regrets that 
that lady is indisposed. But don’t be 
alarmed, Annie, for though I shall exert 
all my powers of pleasing, I should not pre- 
sume to think ofrivalling you.” 

Edward West had long been an admirer 
of Annie Warren. She possessed extreme 
beauty, and uncommon talent, and he had 
considered her well fitted to grace the luxu- 
rious home which his wealth would enable 
him to provide. He was handsome, talent- 
ed, and fascinating, on the whole, thought 
to be an eligible match by those who could 
be won by such qualifications. Annie 
Warren returned his admiration, for she 
almost worshipped talent; but she had 
not learned to love him. She thought it 
would be happiness enough, should he offer 
his hand, to be the wife of one so gifted. 
Rumors had said that his character was 
not altogether such as she would approve, 
and indeed Annie knew that in many 
things he erred; but she satisfied herself 
with the thought that no one is perfect, and 
even the best do not escape calumny. A 
few days only had thoughts of a serious 
nature occupied the mind of Annie. She 
had been indifferent to the claims of God 
upon her; but now she saw her situation 
in the light of his truth, and aided by his 
Holy Word and Spirit, she had resolved to 
consecrate her life to the service of her 
heavenly Father. Thoughts of Edward 
West had cost her some struggles. She 
knew that he was opposed to religion. He 
did not openly avow sentiments of infideli- 
ty; but she had frequently heard expres- 
sions of scorn and ridicule of holy things 
fall from his lips. How would he regard 
her change of feelings? She would not 
conceal it from him, and had resolved to 
make it known to him during their next in- 
terview ; but her conversation with Wendell 
had wholly unfitted her for such a trying 
duty, and she therefore declined seeing him. 

Edward West made a longer call than 
Helen had expected, and they separated 
mutually charmed. 

“Thad no idea how very agreeable Ed- 
ward West could make himself,’ said 
Heler. on her return to the room where her 
cousins were. 

‘Miss Hartley is really very pretty— 
not quite so dignified as her cousin, but 
has more wit and vivacity. I hear she is 
an heiress too, and that is something, to a 
man of my habits,” soliloquised West, as 
he seated himself to enjoy his newspaper 
and cigar. GERALDINE. 

[ To be concluded next week. 








A Worp ro Youne Men.—He that would 
pass the latter part of his life with honor and 
decency, must, when he is young, consider that 
he one day shall be old, and remember when 
he is old, that he has once been young, 





Descriptive. 








MANUFACTURES.—NO. VI. 


Arrow Root. 
Arrow root, which all my readers have 


probably seen and tasted when sickness | 


prevented them from eating anything else, 
is a kind of starch, manufactured from the 
root of » plant which is cultivated both in 
the East and West Indies. It is raised in 
gardens, and is much valued, as it is used 
when bruised, asa remedy by the Indians’ 
for the wounds inflicted by poisoned ar- 
rows, from this it derives its name. It is 
also supposed to be efficacious in curing 
the bites and stings of those venomous in- 
sects with which all hot countries abound. 
The plant grows to the height of two feet ; 
it has broad, pointed leaves, which are 
covered with hairs. The blossoms are 
smuil, and snowy white, they have a sweet, 
starch-like fragrance, which is considered 
very wholesome to inhale. There are three 
kinds of the Arrowroot, only one of which, 
the arundinacea is considered the true 
starch plant. 

The process of preparing the root I will 
describe, as it may interest my readers. 

The plants, or rather the roots, are not 
fit for making the starch until they are a 
year old, after which they are dug up, care- 
fully washed until all gritty substances are 
removed, after which they are put into 
stone or wooden mortars, and beaten to a 
milky pulp; this pulp is again washed, and 
the-fibrous, or stringy portions, are thrown 
aside ; what is left is then sifted through 
coarse sieves, and placed away to settle.— 
After a time, the water which still remains 
is drawn off, and a white mass remains at 
the bottom, this is again washed, the water 
is carefully squeezed out, and the pulp 
dried with great care. 

It is then reduced to powder, and is fit 
for importation. 

Persons when partaking of this nutri- 
tious diet, probably never think of the ia- 
bor and care bestowed upon it, to render 
it fit for use. 

I should be much gratified to relate to 
my young friends some anecdotes with re- 
gard to the great esteem in which this root 
is held by the Indians, but the limits ofa 
single article would not contain them, I 
must therefore defer them until a future 

















opportunity. EstTELLeE. 
Learning. 
ORIGINAL. 
SKETCHES FROM MEMORY. 
No. 4. 


Who does not remember some kind la- 
dy, at whose house it was a pleasure to 
visit in childhood, who sought to make all 
around her happy, and whom every one 
who knew her loved? Such anone was 
my aunt Maria. Although her home was 
quite distant from mine, my parents al- 
lowed me to visit her once every year. I 
usually went in spring, and oh, how I long- 
ed for the mild, sunny mornings, and lis- 
tened for the sweet music of the matinal 
songsters. J watched the springing grass, 
and swelling buds on the trees with the 
greatest anxiety, for I delighted to spend 
my favorite season in the country. All my 
wishing, however, brought the first of May 
no sooner; but when it did come, I was 
made happy some bright morning, by see- 
ing the stage stop at the door for me, and 
I who had been waiting impatiently for it, 
soon saw my trunk strapped on, and joy- 
fully took my seat, to be rolled and thump- 
ed, and made almost sick for a whole day ; 
but no matter, I was going to aunt Maria’s, 
and when there, I should be happy. One 
of those visits I particularly remember. I 
left home ona bright May morning; the 
air was soft aud warm, the grass green, 
and the sky a beautiful blue, with not a 
cloud to be seen, and I enjoyed exceeding- 
ly riding through the pleasant country.— 
My only travelling companion was a young 
girl near my own age. At first we main- 
tained a very dignified reserve toward each 
other, but it wore off gradually, and before 
an hour had passed, we wage chatting quite 
sociably. She told me she was returning 
from school to her home in Mayfield.— 
“Then you livein Mayfield!” I said in sur- 
prise. ‘Yes. Have you ever been there? 
It is a charming place.” ‘*O yes, many 


| times,” I replied, “and am going now, to 
| see my aunt, Mrs. Lester.” ‘Is Mrs. Les- 
| ter your aant? { know her very well, we 
| live quite near her.” “ You do! 1 won- 

der I have never seen you there.” ‘“O 

that is easily accounted for, because I have 
| only spent my vacations at Mayfield since 
, my father resided there; but I do believe 


{ Thave heard of you, excuse me, but are 
, you not Geraldine Grayson ?” 


* Yes, and 
you are Lenette Oswald,” I exclaimed. — 


| “* You are right,” she said, laughing, ‘‘and 
| after this we ought to be good friends.” 


““O, Iam sure we shall,” I replied, ‘1 
feel partly acquainted with you now, 
through my annt, who has always regret- 
ted thatyou were not at home when I 
have been there.” ‘* Has she? well, I am 
very sure if her neice is anything.like her, 
I shall love her.” “ Iam afraid there is’nt 
much resemblance,” I replied ; ‘‘ but per- 
haps you will love me a little for her sake.” 
We then entered into an animated conver- 
sation upon various topics. I found my 
new acquaintance very intelligent, lively, 
and agreeable. She was pretty, too. A 
clear brunette, with brilliant black eyes, 
and teeth like pearl. She gavesuch glow- 
ing accounts of the seminary of which she 
was a member, that I became at once very 
desirous of going there. ‘* Do you never 
find it dull in Mayfield?” I asked. ‘No 
indeed, Geraldine, may I call you?” ** Oh 
yes, and I'll call you Lennie.” ‘ Certain- 
ly. Dull in Mayfield, you asked; no in- 
deed. The vacations never seem half long 
enough, I have somuch toenjoy. I spend 
a great deal of the time in the woods, look- 
ing for flowers, and listening to the birds, 
and then I have my garden to attend sto, 
and with riding and sailing, I hav’nt much 
time to spare. If you are fond of walking 
we will have some good walks together.” 
** Oh, yes I am, and of flowers and woods 
and birds, I love everything in the coun- 
try.” My companion smiled at my en- 
thusiasm, and we laid plans for filling our 
herbariums with choice specimens from the 
woods of Mayfield. 

*“O, Iam so glad that Iam to have a 
companion in my rambles,” I said, ‘for 
cousin Mary says she cannot see “what 
pleasure there is in going through the 
woods scratching one’s face and hands with 
sticks, and long branches, and after all the 
trouble, going home with wet feet, torn 
clothes, and a few flowers, than which 
there area great manyhandsomer inthegar- 
den, sol have always had to roam the 


Ww ; when I have been at May- 
ree “; Yes, I never could persuade Ma- 
ry to go with me.” 

Thus we talked until the stage drew up 
at the door of a handsome residence, which 
I recognized as Lennie’s home. ‘I leave 
you here,” she said, “but I will see you 
to-morrow, and I hope our acquaintance, 
so pleasantly commenced, will be continu- 
ed;” while she spoke, the door opened, 
and two lovely looking children ran down 
the steps shouting, “‘ papa, mamma, sister 
Lennie has come.” Papa and mamma 
soon appeared, Lennie’s trunks were s.on 
deposited on the steps, the driver snapped 
his whip, and we drove off, leaving my new 
friend the centre of a happy, smiling group. 
We soon stopped again at the door of a 
pretty stone cottage, which wa quietly 
nestled down between the hills, and sur- 
rounded by large shade trees, and just be- 
yond it the waters of a beautiful lake 
sparkled in the sun. It was a sweet rural 
place; but I had so often marked its beau- 
ties, that I was quite familiar with them, 
and had only time now to see that the 
flowers were in bloom in the garden, when 
my aunt and cousins came out to meet me, 
and then there was so much talking, so 
many questions and answers, that a stran- 
ger listening would have been greatly 
amused, I imagine. After partaking of 
a nice supper, and assuring my aunt that 
I was not in the least fatigued, I went out 
with my cousin Willie to see the new 
boat, the new saddle horse, and various 
other things in which I took a deep inte- 
rest, Thesun was just setting when we 
reached the lake, the surface of the water 
was as smooth as a mirror, and the many 
little islands were clearly reflected in it.— 
The new boat was a beauty, I thought, and 
Willie insisted on trying it, so we took a 
short sail. 

** Do you know Lennie Oswald, Willie?” 
said I. ‘*O yes indeed,” he replied, and I 
thought (but perhaps it was only a fancy,) 
that his eyes sparkled, and a bright color 








flushed his cheek at the mention ‘of her 
name. I told him of our meeting in the 
stage, as we walked towards the house, and 
he agreed with me in thinking her very 
pretty, and very pleasant. The next 
morning Lennie called to see us, and we 
planned an excursion for the following day. 
Week after week passed. The days glid- 
ed by almost unmarked, each hour was ful} 
of enjoyment, so many walks, rides, and 
sails we had. My aunt, ever kind, denied 
us nothing which would add to our happi- 
ness, and she never seemed more happy 
than when with joyous laugh and jest we 
left the house ona pleasure-seeking eXpe- 
dition, or returned in the same merry mood, 
Lenette was often with us, and her society 
added much to our enjoyment. I learned 
to love her very dearly before my visit was 
over. After four weeks had passed, a let- 
ter from my father informed me that | 
should soon be expected home. I prepar- 
ed to obey the summons, and reluctantly 
took leave of my dear friends. As I gave 
Lenette my hand, she said, “‘ Do persuade 
your father to send you to the seminary, 
next term.” I promised, and after a tear- 
ful good bye to the little group, the stage 
door was closed upon me, and I was borne 
rapidly away from those I loved so well, 

My father consented, and I went to F. 
seminary, where I found Lenette as at 
home, loving and beloved. 

We were sitting together one evening 
after the studies of the day were over.— 
Lenette was painting, and I reading aloud, 
when the door opened, and a letter was 
placed on the table. I took it up, it was 
for mf friend. “It is for you, Lennie,” I 
said, ‘‘ what new correspondent have you 
in Mayfield?’ (Now I happened to know 
the hand-writing, although it was some- 
what disguised.) Lennie blushed while 
she read the letter, though she said she 
did’nt, but there was no use in denying it. 
She never told me who that letter was 
from, or what it was about, which I thought 
very unkind in her, but I had my suspi- 
cions, and they were fully confirmed last 
week, when I received an invitation to her 
wedding. Ofcourse I went, and was not 
in the least surprised to find that my cou- 
sin Willie was to make Lennie Oswald his 
bride. Ofcourse she looked charmingly, 
and Willie was very proud of her, I know 
he was, for he privately informed me that 
he had found a treasure in her, (just as if 
I did’nt know it,) but then I tried to be 
very dignified, and gave him some sage 
advice, about proving himself worthy of her. 
While I was speaking Lennie came up, 
and looked so smiling and happy, that I 
could’nt help askiny her if she would please 
tell me who was the auther of that myste- 
rious letter which she received at the semi- 
nary. “Ah! you never could guess that,” 
said she, laughing; “ but come, the car- 
riage is waiting,” so we set off for a long 
and pleasant ride. GERALDINE. 








Obituary. 








ORIGINAL. 


THE SOLDIER’S GRAVE. 


A few mornings since, as I was taking 
my accustomed walk, I wended my way 
out of the pleasant village of B. to the old 
church-yard, which stands on the east side 
of the hill on which the town is built. As 
soon as the sun rises above the horizon, 
his rays fall on those mementoes of the 
dead,~ander which lie parent and child, 
friend and foe, old and young, in one com- 
mon sepulchre. Here all are brought to 
one common level. The grave knows no 
such words as honor, fame, riches. They 
are empty sounds, and words without @ 
meaning. Ceasar was a mighty conquerer. 
He came off from many a well fought bat- 
tle field as victor, with his brow adorned 
with laurels. But at lasthe met a foe, the 
gtim messenger of death, whom we 
must meet, before whom he had to bow.— 
His laurels became as weeds, his sword 
dropped from his hand—the grave opened 
to receive him, and his soul went to judge- 
ment. After looking at the. sweet flowers 
which some mourning friends had planted 
on a dear one’s grave, I amused m 
with the tomb-stones and inscriptions with 
which I met in this region of the dead.— 
Most of them recorded nothing of. the 
buried person but that he was born upon 
one day, and died upon another; the 
whole history of his life being comprehend- 
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ed in those two circumstances common to 
all mankind. I could not but look upon 
these registers of existence, whether of 
stone OF marble, as a kind of satire upon 
the departed persons, who had left no 
other memorial of themselves, but that 
they were born and that they died. The 
life of these is finely describedin the Scrip- 
tures by ‘ the path of the arrow’ which is 
immediately closed up and lost. ; 
But there was one old grave-stone which 
arrested my attention. On it was engrav- 
ed the image of a man, with his arm raised 
above his head, and a sword in his hand. 
[ studied out the inscription, which was as 


llows : ‘ 
. “ Here lies the mortal remains of 








who was killed at C , while 
fighting for the liberty of his country.” 

Here, at last, 1 found one among the 
multitude which were sleeping their last 
sleep, who had done something worthy of 
being inscribed on the slender slate tablet 
at the head of his grave. He enlisted 
under the banner of his country and fought 
in freedom.’s cause. And as I stood musing, 
[thought of the battle of C . which 
took place three-fourths of a century ago. 
[imagined I heard the beat of the wild 
war drum,— 

“The rattling musketry, the clashing blade, 
Andever and anon, in tones of thunder, 
The diapasun of the cannonade.” 

But {thought of other battles to be 
fought,—they are the battles of the Lord. 
Balist under the banner of Christ, and 
‘behold, God himself will be your cap- 

in! 

The sacramental hosts of God’s elect, with 
the King of Glory at -their head are on 
their way to universal dominion, armed for 
the battle, and moving onward with the 
rapid strides of victory over the powers of 
darkness and the gods of the heathen.— 
Theattendant heralds are crying, ‘Come 
yeup to this battle!’ Do not neglect this 
challenge, but put on the armor and join 
yourselfto the ranks. You need no bur- 
nished arms, no shining swords, no glitter- 
ing shield to fight the ‘ good fight of faith.’ 
The world, the flesh, and the devil are 
potent enemies. ‘ Wherefore put on the 
whole armor of God, that ye may be able 
tostand agains the wiles of the devil.— 
Stand, therefore, having your loins girt 
about with truth, and having on the breast- 
plate of righteousness; and your feet shod 
with the preparation of the gospel of peace ; 
above all, taking the shield of faith, where- 
with ye shall be able to quench all the 
fiery darts of the wicked, and take the 
helmet of salvation, and the sword of the 
spirit, Which is the word of God, and then 
you will come off conqueror, yea, more 
than conqueror through Christ who loved 
you and died for you. 
Ne’er think the victory won, 
Nor lay thine armor down ; 
Thy arduous work will not be done 
Till thou obtain thy crown” ~—_E. A. J. 














Morality. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE INTOXICATED MOTHER. _ 


_ Doubtless all the readers of the Compan- 
ion have heard of and witnessed the evils 
ofintemperance. You have often met a 
poor drunken man, staggering through the 
streets, and the thoughts of his trembling 
Wife, and hungry, frightened children, have 
made your tender young hearts sad. Yes, 
tis no uncommon thing toseean intoxicated 
father in any town or city of our land, but 
Witnessed a scene a few days ago, which 
ould have made your youthful blood run 
told in your veins, as it did mine. * It was 
h drunken mother. I knew she was a mo- 
her, for a pale, bright-eyed boy, about 
ight years old, with his arm around her 
: t supported her, and called her “ mo- 
er. _O, what a heart-aching sight, It 
ned furiously, and the poor woman fell 
ein the filthy gutter, and the little 
‘llow cried bitterly as he attempted to lift 








up. 

At last he reached a fence on the oppo- 
te side of the road, which afforded a sup- 
ort to his exhausted mother, on oneside, 
uule he, noble boy, passed his arm tightly 
ound her waist, and upheld her on the 
‘er. It was mournful to hear the gibes 
© coarse laugh ofa crowd of rude boys, 
ng I know could not have been readers of 
e+“ Youth’s Companion.” © It’ would 
















have been much more manly for one of 
them to have assisted the unfortunate wo- 
man home, and comforted the little boy. 
My young friends, there are several use- 
ful lessons connected with this affecting 
scene, which are worthy of your notice, if 
you intend to make “ nature’s noblemen.” 
Avoid intoxicating drink as you would a 
viper. Behold how it degrades the image 
of God in man, and above all in woman, in 
a mother. When you kneel in the morn- 
ing and evening, be thankful for temperate 
parents, and a comfortable fireside. Pray 
for the intemperate mother and her preci- 
ous child. As long as you live, labor for 
the extinction of the iron-heeled monster, 
intemperance, who yearly crushes so many 
human hearts. Many will “rise and call 
you blessed here,’’-and at the final judge- 
ment, many lips shail be tuned to heaven- 
ly praise, from which you have snatched 
the intoxicating cup, and many eyes shall 
be eloquent with gratitude and love.— 
Above all you will enjoy the blessed con- 
sciousness of having done right‘ J. B. c. 


BASIL LEE; 


OR, THE GLORIOUS REVENGE. 





** J will never forgive him, that I won't,” 
exclaimed Basil Lee, bursting into the 
room where his eldest sister was quietly 
seated at work. ‘‘I wiil never forgive 
him.” 

‘“‘ Never forgive who, Basil? My dear 
boy, how angry and excited you look.— 
Who has offended you >” 

“Why Charles West, Alice,” replied 
Basil, as he put his books away in their 
place. 

** And what has Charles West done to 
offend you? Come and sit by me—there, 
now tell me all about it.” : 

“ Well,” said Basil, ‘“Mr. Raymond, 
who is a friend of Mr. Mathews, and is 
staying with him, came into the school- 
room to-day; he is a very nice, kind gen- 
tleman, and sohe offered a half dollar to 
the boy who first did a sum he should set 
us. Five boys beside me took up their 
slates, he set us all the same sum, and 
then we all set to work. Charles West 
came and sat next to me, and I saw him 
copy down every figure as fast as I did it. 
When I had only one figure to do, Mr. 
Mathews left the room; I looked to see 
who went out, and when I turned to my 
slate again, every figure was rubbed out. 
I know Charles did it, because he colored 
so. Ina minute he had finished his sum 
and carried itup; it was first done and 
correct, so he had the half dollar. I was 
so angry, the bell rung to go home, and I 
ran off directly ; but [am determined to 
have a glorious revenge on him. Was it 
not provoking, Alice ?”’ 

“Yes, very, dear; but what is your re- 
venge to be?” 

*O,I know; I will tell you; he just 
deserves it. Mr. Mathews has said that he 
will turn away any boy out of his school 
who uses the key to the Grammar Exercises. 
Well, I saw Charles using one yesterday, 
and I will tell him, I am determined.”’ 

‘* Listen to me a moment, Basil. Charles 
is only at school for one more year, at the 
end of that time a gentleman has promised, 
if he behaves well, to place him in a situa- 
tion where in a few years he will be able 
to support his widowed mother. Do you 
think the gentleman will give him his 
situation if he is turned in disgrace from 
his school? And what would be the dis- 
appointment of his aged mother, to think 
that her son, who she had hoped would 
support and comfort her latter days, had 
disgraced himself! Surely he would bring 
down her gray hairs with sorrow to the 

ve.” 

**O, Alice!’ exclaimed Basil, with tears 
in his eyes, “‘I never thought of all that; 
no, I would not ruin poor Charley for the 
world.” 

‘* This would be your glorious revenge, 
my dear boy,” said Alice, quietly. 

“0, no, no! dear Alice, I never, never 
could be so wicked as that, though Charles 
did make me very angry at the time; but 
you know I should like to punish him a 
little for it.” 

* Well, Basil, I know a way to punish 
him, and to have a really glorious revenge.” 

“ Alice, dear, pray tell me, said Basil. 

‘** Well, do you remember the text, ‘ Be 
not overcome with evil’—what comes 
next?” 

“Why, ‘ but overcome evil with good,’ 








to be sure, Alice. 
now.” 

“* Well, then, think over what a glorious 
revenge you can have by obeying the com- 
mand in that text, my dear,” and Alice 
left the room. - 

Basil did not sit thinking long, before 
he decided what he would do. With 
Alice’s permission, on the following day he 
invited Charles West to tea; he was much 
surprised on receiving the invitation, but 
accepted it. They had a very pleasant 
evening together. Their principal amuse- 
ment consisted in sailing Basil’s ships on a 
pond in the garden; for the finest, Charles 
expressed great admiration ; but the time for 
his return to school came. Basil took him 
up to his play-room. “Charley,” said he, 
** you admire the Hero most of all my ves- 
sels, so I will make you a present of it.” 

**O, no,” cried Charles, stepping back, 
“T could not think of such a thing.” 

**O, but Charley, you must have it.— 
Alice lets me do what I like with my ships, 
and I can make myself another just like 
it; and pa says if Mr. Mathews will allow 
you, you can come up on Saturday and sail 
it with mine, and I will teach you how to 
make ships too.”’ 

Charles turned away his head to hide his 
tears. 

** Basil” he exclaimed, as they bade 
each other good night, ‘I will never try to 
injure you again, as did yesterday—no I 
never will. Good night, dear Basil.” 

From that day Charles and Basil were 
firm friends. Charles was easily persuaded 
never to use the key to the exercises again 
—he always after tried to imitate his 
friend’s example, and he gained the esteem 
of his master, and the love of his school- 
tellows. My young readers, was not Ba- 
sil Lee’s a glorious revenge? 

[ Forrester’s Mag. 


I know what you mean 











Nursery. 
LITTLE ‘SILVER HAIR.’ 


Most little children like to hear some- 
thing about those of their own age, and I 
think what I am now going to tell you will 
give you pleasure, and I hope do you good. 
It is about Charles, a dear little boy, whose 
silky hair was so light that he used to call 
it his ‘ silver hair,’ and whose light clear 
blue eyes were full of playfulness and good 
humor. He was blessed with a kind mo- 
ther, who taught him to love and pray to 
God, not only at night and morning, but 
at other times. And often, when feeling 
himself get angry, or in any way doing 
wrong, he would stroke himself down and 
say, ‘Get down proud stomach!’ This he 
would do several times. But often he 
would do something better. He would 
run to a partof the room where he could 
be alone, and yet not alone; for there he 
could stand, or sometimes kneel, in prayer 
to the great God who is ever present with 
us, and ask to have his ‘ pride’ or naughti- 
ness taken away. And he never prayed 
in vain. For Jesus is the friend of sinners, 
and will turn none empty away. He will 
always give the Holy Spirit to those who 
ask believing that they shall receive. And 
that Holy and blessed Spirit, who is also 
called the Holy Ghost the Comforter, will 
put good thoughts into their hearts, and 
teach them to do the thing that is right.— 
Dear children, do you not often feel anger, 
or pride, or peevishness, or jealousy with- 
in you? Oh, then, do not rest until you 
have prayed to your heavenly Father to 
forgive you for the sake of his dear Son, 
Jesus Christ. 

[Churchman’s Monthly 








Penny Mag. 














Natural fistorp. 
THE SQUIRREL. 


A gentleman went into the woods to 
stay al day. He took with him two ears 








of roasted corn and some bread for his din- 


ner. After a while he sat down under a 
tree to rest himself, and a little squirrel 
came capering about. The ears of roasted 
corn were lying in some clean paper on the 

und. I suppose the little squirrel liked 
the smell of them. He acted very much 
asifhe wanted tocarry them off. He 
looked at the corn, and then he looked in 
the gentleman’s face. When he saw him 
smile, he took hold of one ear of corn with 
his sharp teeth, and tried to drag it away ; 
but it was quite too heavyforhim. So he 


nibbled off the kernals, and stuffed his 
mouth as full as he could. Then he trot- 
ted off to his house under the ground, and 
put the corn away for his dinner. He came 
back again, and stuffed his cheeks as full 
as they could hold. 

He looked up in the gentleman’s face, 
as if he wanted to ask whether he would 
whip him for taking his corn. But the 
gentleman loved the squirrel, and he did 
not make any noise to frighten him away. 
So the pretty little creature came to the 
tree again and again; and every time he 
came, he carried off as much as his mouth 
would hold. He did not leave one single 
kernel of corn on the ears. I wonder his 
little feet were not tired before he got it all 
stowed away in his house. 

I should love togo into the woods and 
have a little squirrel come and look up in 
my face, and carry off my dinner. 

[ Flowers for Children. 








Religion 
LIFE SAVED BY A TESTAMENT. 


In the late war with Mexico, on the 14th 
of September, 1847, the Americans, after 
capturing Chapultepec, had descended from 
the heights, and approaching the city gates 
were met by a heavy fire of cannon and 
musketry, which swept through their ranks, 
cutting down officers and men rapidly. At 
length, Lt. Jackson, of Company H, of 9th 
Infantry (the New England Regiment,) 
was severely hitin the side by a musket 
ball-and supposed to be mortally wound- 
ed; he was conveyed to the rear, where it 
was discovered that the ball had struck 
against the leather cover of a small Testa- 
ment, presented to him before leaving New 
Hampshire, and which he was in the habit 
of reading. The ball had thus glanced off 
instead of passing through his heart, and 
he was saved unharmed; but the Testa- 
ment cover was sadly torn by the Mexican 
bullet. 

I am happy to add that Lt. J. was a 
gentleman of quiet and moral habits, with- 
standing manfully those temptations before 
which officers of the army too often fall.— 
He was promoted to the rank of Captain for 
bravery and good cunduct, and is yet in 
New Hampshire, alive and well. Amrao. 
Providence, R. I. { Reaper. 














WHY DO YOU GO T0 MEETING? 


“Come back, papa, what do you go to 
meeting for?” said Nelly. Now the little 
girl sometimes went herself, but it was a 
rainy day and not safe for her to go out, 
and she wanted pa to stay and read stories 
to her. 

I coaxed her to come and sit down with 
me, and we would find in God’s books why 
people go to meeting. I then read to her 
in Exodus 20th chapter, that God had said, 
‘** Remember the Sabbath day to keep it 
holy ;” and that going to meeting was one 
way to mind what God said. Nelly is not 
old enough to go Sabbath school, or to 
read for herself; but of those dear young 
friends who have already learned much of 
God’s word, let me ask, ‘* Why do you go 
to meeting?’ Is it to meet your heavenly 
Father in his own place of prayer? Is it 
to learn more of that love which brought 
the ‘only begotten Sun of the Father” 
from Heaven to die, that those who put 
their trust in Him should reign and rejoice 
in His blessed home? Is it to learn your 
duty to God and man? Ask yourselves 
honestly, and if other motives have led you 
there, rest not till the blessed Spirit witnes- 
ses that you are one of those happy children, 
of whom Christ says, ‘Of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.” Carrie. Ib. 





9 eed 
** Be YE not UNEQUALLY YOKED.”—If 


‘| a believer marries an unbeliever, the mise- 


ries which ensue are endless. Were they 
determined, in kindness, to grant all they 
could to each other, yet they live in two 
separate worlds. There is a great gulph be- 
tween them, which cannot be passed with- 
out the grace of God; on which, while all 
should hope and pray for it, none should 
presume. They cannot taste the same 
pleasures, nor share the same sorrows, nor 
pursue the same objects, nor walk in the 
same path. What hope, then, can there 
be of comfort? Every Christian finds the 
corruptions of his own heart, and the snares 
of the world, and the devices of Satan, to- 





gether with innumerable secret anxieties, 
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quite enough to struggle with in his jouvr- 
ney to heaven, without adding an..! 1 ‘0 
his difficulties. —[ Cecil. 
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“THE ENGLISH HOMESTEAD :” 
A Beautiful Picture. 

When we take a ride,as we did yesterday 
morning, round the beautiful environs of Bos- 
ton, through Brookline, Roxbury, and round 
the Jamaica pond, and see the trees putting 
forth their first leaves of fresh, living green, we 
wish that some of our young friends could be 
seated in the carriage at our side, and that we 
could say to them: “ Lizzie, Susy, just look at 
that beautiful willow tree, and that lawn of ex- 
quisite green, or those delicate peach blossoms. 
Is’nt this a beautiful world we live in?” So 
when we look at a fine picture, we wish that 





our young friends could be by our side, and | 


we couldenjoy it together. As these wishes 
cannot be gratified, our young friends, the 
readers of the Youth’s Companion, being too 
numerous to ride in the same carriage with us 
or to visit with us the picture of the “ English 
Homestead,” we must try to give them a des- 
cription of it, as the best substitute we can 
give them. 

This picture is a large painting by Herring, 
a celebrated English painter of animals, and is 
now on exhibition; (or was when we visited it) 
at Mr. Parker’s, No. 52 Cornhill. It is called 
“a scene in an English homestead,” though it 
hardly seemed to us appropriately named, as it 
represents the interior of a stable, and is not a 
place for children, which is our idea of a home- 
stead. But we can easily pardon the name, 
when we look at the picture. 

And, in the first place we must describe the 
two noble looking horses which form the most 
conspicuous objects in the piece, for of all ani- 
mals, we admire most the horse, though we 
might learn to love the dog best. These two 
horses in the picture are standing very near 
each other. The white one is very quietly en- 
joying a mouthful of hay, which he has just 
taken, but the black horse, a fiery, high spirit- 
ed animal, is turning his head and giving a 
wild suspicious look behind him, to see what is 
on his back. And what do you think is on his 
back? Nota fly, or a wasp, ora bee, for he 
would very quietly brush these off with his 
long bushy tail. Guessagain. “ A little girl 
or boy.” No, for the horse would think it his 
duty tolet his master’s children sit there, if 
they wanted to; and he looks as if he did not 
consider that the creature on his back had any 
right or claim there, and intended in a moment 
to shake it off. Well, you can never guess, 
and so we will tell you. A cat. “How came 
it there ?” you ask eagerly. We do not know. 
You must ask pussy. Perhaps she liked the 
looks of the soft blanket, and jumped up to see 
if she could’nt take a nap, and, finding it so 
comfortable, she has gone fast asleep. But 
pussy had better be careful, and not dream tuo 
long, for I feel sure the horse will shake her 
- offas soon as he sees who has ventured to 
mount him without asking his permission. He 
is too proud a horse to stand still, and let his 
back be a “ cat's cradle.” So wakeup, pussy, 
and jump down in time to save yourself a hard 
thump on the stable floor. 

There are some chickens, near the horse’s 
feet, that are in very gieat danger of being 
trodden upon, the next time he moves, and of 
this their anxious mother, the hen, seems fully 
aware, for she is “ clucking” to them to come 
away from such a dangerous place. 

But that part of the picture which would 
please our young friends most of all, is the 
group of beautiful pigeons that are drinking 
water out of a stone basin. The graceful 
creatures, -as they arch their necks to drink, 
show their feathers of purple, in the best pos- 
sible light ; though the gentle doves have no 
vanity, and do not, like the proud peacock, de- 
light in making a display. Near this group 
stands a girl, witha charming face and most 
gentle, loving expression, who is holding to 
her bosom 8 young rabbit, which she has just 
taken from its mother and brothers and sisters, 
The rabbit family are in full view, having just 
been lifted out of their home, at least so we 
suppose, and this young rabbit lies as quietly 
in the girl’s hand, as if he thought it the best 
place in the world, As the voung girl looks 
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down upon the timid little creature she holds 
in her hand, there is a tender and loving ex- 


pression in her blue eyes, which is full of 
beauty. : 


The girl is not the only human figure in the 
picture, for a fine, intelligent young farmer is 
near her, bending over a basket into which he 
is placing some eggs. The young man’s head 
is turned towards his companion, as if he has 
just thought of something to ask her, and his 
face is full of expression; we shall never 
know what the question was. 

We have forgotten the ducks, but there are 
some, that look as if they say “quack, quack” 


.without the least effort. Just behind the man’s 


back, the door of the stable is left partly open, 
and we have through it a glimpse out of doors. 
The view is very pretty, of trees in the distance, 
birds flying about, and some other objects 
which we do not remember. 

This picture gave us so much pleasure that 
we wished if possible to communicate an idea 
of it to our young readers, and hope we have 
succeeded. If itis stillin Boston when this 
is published, our young Boston friends must 
go and see it at Mr. Parker’s, and, if not, they 
will have to let their imaginations take the 
place of eyesight; only remembering that the 
* half of its beauties has not been told them,” 
and they can fill out the other half with fancy’s 


pencil, and thus paint a picture for themselves, 

M. W. D. 

pS ____ 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

Philadelphia, April 20, 1854. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—Enclosed I send you 
one dellar to pay for your excellent paper, 
which you have appropriately styled ‘The 
Youth’s Companion.” Mother says our year 
commences in January, but whether it com- 
mences in January or May, it is high time you 
had the money, and I am exceedingly sorry 
that we have not been more punctual in send- 
ing it to you. We have been taking “The 
Compunion” for three or four years, and have 
become so accustomed to its weekly visits, 
that we should not know how to get along 
withoutthem. Hoping that your life may long 
be spared to bless the youths of our land with 
your excellent paper, and that each passing 
year may find the number of its subscribers 

greatly increased, I remain 

Yours respectfully, C.J. WincuesTer. 

Brainbridge, N. Y., April 21, 1854. 
Dear sir.—One who has contributed so ma- 
terially to the entertainment and instruction of 
my children(with the exception of a few years) 
since your first publication of the Youth’s Com- 
panion, should be promptly paid. I regret to 
say we have been indebted for the last few 
months. Enclosed is one dollar for the year 
which will expire, 1 think, about the first of 
September, for the paper directed to Edward 

B. Robbins. A. H. Rossins. 


Holden, Mass., March 29, 1854. 
Nathaniel Willis, Esq., dear sir.—Enclosed 
is one doliar for which you will please send 
the Youth’s Companion to C. & M. Beinet. 
They settled up for it some two weeks since, 
and ordered it stopped, but itis so valuable a 
companion that they cannot do without it. 
Respectfully yours, Cates Kenpauu Jr. 








= Variety. . 


"A WORD 10 LITTLE BOYS. 


Who is respected? It is that boy who con- 
ducts himself well, who is honest, diligent and 
obedient in all things. It is the boy who 1s 
making an effort continually to respect his fa- 
ther, and to obey him in whatever he may di- 
rect to be done. It is the boy who is kind to 
other little boys, who respects age, and who 
never gets into difficulties and quarrels with 
his companions. It is the boy who leaves no 
effort untried to improve himself in knowledge 
and wisdom every day, who is busy and ac- 
tive in endeavoring to do a good act towards 
others. Show me a bov who obeys his parents, 
who is diligent, who has respect for age, who 
always hasa friendly disposition, and who ap- 
plies himself diligently to get wisdom, and to 
do good towards others, and if he is not gene- 
rally respected and beloved, then there is no 
such thing as truth in the world. Remember 
this, little boys, and yuu will be respected by 
— and you will grow upand become*use- 

ul men. 








—_—_——__—_—— 
LUDICROUS MISCHICP. 

The following droll incident is related in the 
Knickerbocker, as having occured toa lady of 
high respectability in Brooklyn. 

“The lady has a charming little boy very 


observing imitative and active. The child had 
noticed the postman constantly leaving letters 
and moving off quickly; and he thought it 


would be a very nice thing to become a _post- 
man. So he one day went to his mamma’s ex- 
crutoire, and took out some twenty-five or 
thirty letters, tied them up and sallied forth, 


leaving one at every house, and moving off, 
quick. The lady was rather surprised when | 


ST 


Poetrp. 








her next neighbor brought her an op let- 
ter, which she said somebody had left at her | 


»door; but what was her astonishment, when 


visiting hour arrived, for another, and another | 
lady coming in all bringing opened letters, 
until her ample parlor was completely cram- | 
med. You need not doubt the mirth and fun | 
grew fast and furious, as each lady entered 
with the same tale, and the little postman was 
elated beyond measure, to find what a capital 
postman he was; but the best of the fun was, 
that every lady, one and all, asserted she had» 
not read one word. Oh, no! not they, ladies | 
are far, far above prying into other ladies’ let- | 
ters. The lady to whom the letters were ad- 
dressed, is fortunately the mother of a lovely 
family, and the letters were from early friends 
schoolmates, &c.” : 
_——s 


COOLNESS NOT DESIRABLE IN ALL CASES. 


The Detroit Advertiser says that a staging, | 
suspended upon the side of a propeller in the 
river opposite that city, gave way several days | 
since, precipitating four painters into the fri- 
gid waters. Two were quickly rescued, an- | 
other climbed upon a log, and the fourth was 
straining every nerve, amid the heaving swell 
of the river, to attain a like elevation, when | 
the owner of the propeller called out to him to | 


“ Keep cool! keep cool there! just keep cool | 
The poor fellow, whose | 


till the boats come !” 
head was only now and then visible above the | 
heaving waves, replied, “It’s very well—for 
you to talk—of keeping cool—up there—but if 
your head—had been under water—as many 
times—as mine has—in the last five minutes— 
you'd begin to thiok—of looking out—for a 
warmer berth.” 


—_—_—_————— 


ANOTHER DOG STORY. 


A fact.—Yesteiday forenoon, as a large and 
noble looking Newfoundland species was pas- 
sing through Kilby street, a strap which fas- 
tened a wire muzzle over his mouth became 
-unbuckled, and the article appointed by the 
City Fathers to be worn by all well appointed 
dogs, fell off his nose upon »the sidewalk. In- 
stead, however, of trotting heedlessly along, 
rejoicing in being rid of the encumbrance, as a 
low and ill-conditioned cur would have done, 
regardless of the danger of so doing, he paused, 
and gravely reinstated his nose into its wicker 
covering, and distending his jaws so as to keep 
it in its place, he passed on his way, seemingly 
conscious of the laws, and determined to res- 
pect them. The above story may seem a little 
tough, but we refer the incredulous to eye- 
witnesses of the scene.—[ Chronicle, May 4. 

— 


THE CROP COMING IN. 


_A writer in one of our exchangessays: *‘ We 
once saw a young man bravely turning up the 
glass—he was a fiee-hearted, glorious fellow 
—was, he said, “ sowing his wild oats.” We 


| afterwards saw the constable hauling a miseia- 


ble drunkard from the gutter to the jail. It 

oceurred to us that the wild oats were being 

dragged in. A gloiious crop! The bar-room 

and the gutter are exhaustless in thei fertility.’ 
or 


BREAD, BREAD. 


The Springfield Republican, in an article on 
the “ Inadequacy of Salaries,” says :—‘ A res- 
pectable baker, without a thought that rises 
above his biscuit, ora fancy daintier than his 
gingerbread, out of a select circle of custom- 
ers, makes from one to two thousand dollars a 
year; while many a worthy clergyman dispen- 
ses the word of life toa township of emaciated 
nen souls for less than five hun- 

red, 


———_ 


SENATOR DOUGLAS. 


Any one who is curions as to the 
appearance of Senator Douglas, of Nebraska 
notoriety, can have his curiosity gratified by 
calling on Mr. Whipple, the skillful daguer- 
rean artist, at No. 96 Washington street. He 
has at his rooms a daguerreotype likeness of 
the Senator from Illinois, taken by a Baltimore 
artist. It is said by those who know him to 
be a correct likeness of the inan. 

—~>— 


CLIPPINGS. 


Biessep ARE THE Poor IN Spiait.—This 
benediction, instead of having anything arbi- 
trary’ in its nature, rests on and marks for honor 
the fundamental quality of an improving Chris- 
tian life. The old poet has not exaggerated 
the truth, who says: 

“ Heaven-gates are not so highly arched 

As princes pzlaces ; they that enter there 

Must go upon their knees.” 


Wrat a Youne Man Drv.—Sir Isaac 
Newton discovered the principles of the re- 
flecting telescope, the laws of gravitation, and 
the planetary system, at the age of twenty-five. 

The press is a lever small enough to be 
used by one man, but strong enough to raise 
the whole world. 

Each moment, as it passes, is the meetiag- 
place of two eternities. 

The reward of ostentatious giving, is impor- 
tunate begging. 


rsonal 








| Joe’s notion—that all things which happened 





Forms without Substance. Fashionable ladies. 


—>= 


PATIENT JOR: 
The Newcastle Collier. 
BY HANNAH MORE. 


Have you heard of a collier of honest renow 

Who dwelt on the borders of Newcastle town? 
His name it was Joseph—you better may know 
If [ tell you he always was called Patient Joe. 


Whatever betided, he thought it was right, 

And Providence still he kept ever in sight; 

To those who loved God, let things turn ag they 
would, 

He was certain that all worked together for 
good. 





He praised his Creator whatever hefell ; 

How thankful was Joseph when matters 
well; eal 

How sincere was his carols of praise for go 


And how grateful for any increase in his ah 


Went 


| In trouble be bowed him to God’s holy will: 


How contented was Joseph, when matters wep, 
ill; 


When rich and when poor, he alike Understoo4 


| That all things together were working for good, 


If the land was afflicted with war, he declared 
*T was a needful correction for sins which he 
shared ; [cease, 
And when merciful heaven bade slaughter tp 
How thankful was Joe for the blessing of peace, 


When taxes ran high, and provisions were dear 
Still Joseph declared’ he.had nothing to fear:' 
it was but a trial, he well understood, 


From Him who made all work together for good, 


Though his wife was but sickly, his gettj 
but sinall, ” _ 
Yet a mind so submissive prepared him for all: 
He lived on his gains were they greater or less, 
And = Giver he ceased not each moment to 
ess. 


When another child came, he received him 
with joy, ‘ boy; 

And Providence blest who had sent him the 

But when the child died, said poor Joe, “I'n 
content ; 

For God hath a right to recall what he lent” 


It was Joseph’s ill-fortune to work in a pit, 

With some who believed that profaneness was 
wit ; [showed, 

When disasters befell him much pleasure the 

And laughed, and said, “ Joseph, will this pee 
for good ?” 


But ever, when these would profanely advance 
That this happened by luck, and that happened 


oy chance, 

Still Joseph insisted no chance could be found, 
Not a sparrow by accident falls to the ground, 
Among his companions who worked ia the pit, 
And made him the butt of their profligate wit, 
Was idle Tim Jenkins, who drank and who 












gamed, 
Who mocked at his Bible, and was not ashamed, 


One day at the pit his old comrades he fount, 
And they chatted, preparing to go under grount: 
Tim Jenkins, as usua!, was turning to jest 


were best. 


As Joe on the ground had unthinkingly laid 
His provision tor dinner, of bacon and bread, 
A dog on the watch seized the bread and the 


meat, 
And off with his prey ran with footsteps so fleet. 


Now, to see the delight that Tim Jenkins ex 
pressed ; [best ” 
“Is the loss of thy dinner too, Joe, for the 
“ No doubt on’t,” said Joe ; “but as I musteat, 
Tis my duty to try to recover my meat.” 


So saying, he followed the dog a long round, 
While Tim, laughing and swearing, wentdow 
under ground ; lost, 
Poor Joe soon returned, though his bacon wis 
For the dog a good dinner had made at his cos. 


When Joseph came back he expected a sneer, 

But the face of each collier spoke horror 
fear: {all said, 

“ What a narrow escape hast thou had,” 

“ The pit has fall’n in,and Tim Jenkins is dead. 


How sincere was the gratitude Joseph expre® 

sed, [his breast; 
How warm the compassion which glowed i 
That events, great and small, if aright under 


stood, 
Will be found to be working together for gut 


“ When my meat,” Joseph cried, “ was just no¥ 
stol’n away, 

And I had no prospect of eating to-day, . 

How could it appear to a short-sighted sinnet; 

That my life would be saved by the loss of a 
dinner ?” 
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